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THE INTERPRETATION OF GENESIS XLIX., 10. 

By Professor Charles Elliott, D. D., 

Lafayette College, Eastou, Pa. 



This is a passage of acknowledged diflSculty. All Jewish antiquity lefened it 
to the Messiah ; and, along with other prophecies, it led to the expectation, prev- 
alent in Judea at the time of the Christian era, that the advent of the Messiah 
was near. 

Suetonius, in his life of Vespasian, tells us that this opinion had long and 
constantly pervaded the whole East [Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus et constans 
opinio, esse in fatis ut eo tempore Judaea profecti verum potirentur]. With the 
Jewish interpreters agreed the whole body of the Christian fathers ; and tlieir in- 
terpretation has been the prevailing one from the earliest times. 

In the exposition of this passage, notice 

I. The various vieanings that have been given to the word Shiloh. 

(1) The Vulgate renders it " qui mittendus est " [he who is to be sent]. This 
would necessitate its derivation from the verb shalah to send; but there is a 
very general agreement among critics, that it comes from tlie verb shalah to he 
quiet, to he at peace. 

(2) The Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan, some rabbins, and othei-s, render it 
" his son," as if it were compounded of shil son, and o, the pronominal suflSx of 
the third person singular masculine. But this word is not found in Hebrew. 

(3) Others make it a proper name, designatmg the city of Shiloh, in the can- 
ton of Ephraim, and render the clause, " until he [Judah] come to Shiloh." 

(4) Hengstenberg says (Christology O. T. Vol. I., p. 69, 2d ed., 1871) : "The 
analogy of the name shelomo (Solomon), which is formed after the manner of 
shalah, indicates that it has here an adjective signification, and like Solomon, 
Shiloh denotes "the man of rest," corresponds to the "Piince of Peace" in Isa. 
IX., 5, and, viewed in its character of a proper name, is like the German "Fried- 
rich " = Frederick, i. e., " rich in peace," " the Peaceful one." 

(5) The authority of many ancient Versions is in favor of the reading, " He 
to whom it belongs, or He whose right it is," The Septuagint renders it, " Until 
that which is reserved for him come." Aquila and others read, " Until he comes 
for whom it is reserved." According to this reading, shilo would stand for 
shello = asher lo. This reading was probably occasioned by a misapprehen- 
sion of Ezek. XXI., 27 (Heb. 32). Numbers (1), (2), and (5) may be dismissed as 
unworthy, except in a mere philological and grammatical point of view, of serious 
consideration. They are all consistent with the Messianic interpretation of the 
passage. Numbers (3) and (4) remain for dicussion. 

II. Before we enter upon the discussion of these two opinions, or interpreta- 
tions of the propliecy, we will briefly notice the renderings that have been given 
to the conjunction 'adh ki until. 

(1) It designates the terminus ad quem. 

(2) It designates the terminus ad quem and includes it. " Frequently a ter- 
minus ad quem is mentioned, which is not intended to be the last, but only one of 
special importance ; so that what lies beyond it is lost sight of. If only sceptre 
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and lawgiver were secured to Judah up to the time of Sliiloh's coming, then, as a 
matter of course, they were so afterwards."' (Ilengstenberg's Christology, Vol. I., 
p. 71, 2d ed., 1871). 

(3) Others give the explanation : " As long as they come to Shiloh." Accord- 
ing to them, the poet meant it to be identical with "in all eternity." These 
interpreters assign the composition of Jacob's blessing to the time of Samuel, 
when the tabernacle was at Shiloh. 

The objection to this is that it gives a very imusual rendering to 'adh ki. 
Moreover, Judah did not receive the sceptre until after Shiloh was forsaken. In 
the reigns of Saul and David, we find the centres of worship, first at Nob (1 Sam. 
XXI.), and next at Gibeon {1 Chron. xvi., 39 ; xxi., 29). 

III. Does Jacob refer to a place, a condition, or a person ¥ 

We return to I., (3), which makes Shiloh a city in the canton of Ephraim. 

(a) It is not certain that it existed in the time of Jacob. It did in the time 
of Joshua (xvm., 1, 8, 9, 10). But had it existed in the time of Jacob, and had 
he known it by that name, it is not necessary that he should have had it in his 
mind, when he pronounced the blessing upon Judah. Individuals, tribes and 
cities sometimes bear the same name, e. g., Dan, which designates a person, a 
tribe, and a city. So also Enoch (Gen. iv., 17), and Shechem (Gen. xxxiv., 2) 
are the names of individuals and cities. 

{h) It is objected against the Messianic interpretation that there is no paral- 
lelism between the two clauses, " until Shiloh comes," " and unto Him shall the 
gathering of the people be." Where is the parallelism, if we adopt the reading, 
*' Until he (Judah) come to Shiloh; and unto him (Judah) shall the gathering of 
the people he " f There is only progress of thought in either case. The second 
member explains the first in both instances. The parallelism— if any exists— is 
better preserved by the Messianic interpretation than by the other ; for the words, 
"until Shiloh comes; and unto him shall the gathering of the people 6e," are iden- 
tical in meaning with " until He cometh, who bringeth rest, and whom the nations 
shall willingly obey." The parallelism in the blessing of Judah (verses 8, 9) seems 
to be synthetic, instead of antithetic, or synonymous ; and the synthetic arrange- 
ment of the two clauses is resumed in the last part of verse 10. 

(c) The interpretation " until he [Judah] comes to Shiloh " does not agree 
with the facts of the case. Before the children of Israel came to Shiloh, the only 
pre-eminence assigned to Judah was that he took the first place among the tribes 
in their march through the wilderness (Kum. x., 14). The authority and power 
were first in the hands of Moses and Aaron, who were Levites, and next in those 
of Joshua, of the tribe of Ephraim. The " scepter and lawgiver " did not belong 
to Judah until Shiloh ceased to be the religious centre of the Israelites. Judah 
went up first to battle against the Canaanites (Judges i., 2), and against the Ben- 
jamites (xx., 18) ; but the record is silent as to any other pre-eminence over the 
other tribes. The sceptre and lawgiver [ruler's stafE] did not belong to Judah 
until the time of David, with whom commenced the Judean dynasty. 

(d) There is nothing in the sacred narrative to indicate that the coming to 
Shiloh was a turning-point in the history of Judah. So far as we are informed, it 
did not affect his relations to the other tribes, or to the surrounding heathen. It 
had no more signiflcancy in his case than it had in that of the other tribes. 

(e) Some opponents of tlie Messianic interpretation take Shiloh as an appel- 
lative noun, signifying rest. They translate the passage either, " until rest com- 
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eth and people obey him," or " until lie comes to rest." By " rest " some under- 
stand the political rest enjoyed under David and Solomon ; and others determine 
the sense thus : " Judah shall remain in the uninterrupted possession of a princely 
position among his brethren, until through warfare and by victory he shall have 
realized the aim, object, and consummation of his sovereignty in the attained en- 
joyment of happy rest and undisturbed peace, and in the willing and joyful 
obedience of the nations." Tlie objection to this interpretation is that Shiloh, in 
every other place, where it occurs, is used as a proper name. Moreover, if the 
political rest under David and Solomon is made the tei-mimts ad qiiem, it was of 
very short duration ; for after the time of Solomon the rest and peace of Judah 
were very much disturbed. ''The willing and joyful obedience of the nations," 
for so short a period as the reign of Solomon, was scarcely worthy of mention. 
At least, a propliet foretelling the future destinies of a tribe, or nation, would 
scarcely speak of its accidental ascendency, for a period of less than eighty years, 
as its chief pre-eminence. The language of Jacob, as it appears to me, refers to 
a permanent ascendency. 

We now come to I., (4). Does Jacob refer to a person ? 

(a) Kurtz (History of the Old Covenant, Vol. II., pp. 41 sq., Edinburgh, 1872) 
says, " The Messianic idea is still essentially in the same stage of development as in 
previous prophecies. This is not to be wondered at, as we are still at the same 
stage in the historical development as before, viz., the family history. We find the 
Messianic idea in the same contracted form, with salvation still concealed in the 
sliell of earthly good and material posterity, though in the actual kernel there are 
blessings of a purely spiritual character enclosed. The idea of salvation we find 
still as indefinite as before ; as yet it has assumed no concrete shape." 

Kurtz thinks that the liistorical conditions and preparations relative to the 
development of the Messianic idea did not exist in the time of Jacob. They are 
first found in the time of Moses, and afterwards in a more perfect form in that of 
David. Ilengstenberg assails him very savagely, and asks, " Do you mean to 
teach God wisdom V " Few men, possessed of kindness and charity, would sym- 
pathize with the onslaught made by the Professor in the University of Berlin upon 
the Professor in the University of Dorpat. Indeed, the former is not always free 
from the charges that he makes against others. At the same time, it is not easy 
to see how the reference to a personal Messiah can be ruled out by the limitations 
of history. Nor is it easy to see wliy the historical conditions, at the time of 
Jacob's death, were not as favorable to the development of the Messianic idea, as 
they were afterwards, in tlie time of Moses. When God called Abraham, He 
promised to make liis seed a blessing ; and from among the sons of Abraham He 
chose Isaac as the channel of the blessing. At the death of Jacob, when the de- 
scendants of Abraham, through Isaac, were formed into tribes, does it not seem 
fitting and proper that the tribe should be designated, which should become the 
depositary of tlie promise, not in its general and indefinite form, as given to 
Abraham, but in its definite and individual form ? If the reference to a personal 
Messiah is rejected, where do we find the fundamental prophecy? Is it the 
prophet like unto Moses? (Deut. xviii., 15). That refers to a prophet; Jacob 
has a king in his view, if we make Shiloh a proper name and the subject of the 
verb " come." Is it the prophecy of Balaam ? (Num. xxiv., 17). There we find 
a king. But the historical conditions were probably as favorable to Jacob as they 
were to Balaam. 
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(6) All Jewish antiquity referred the prophecy to the Messiah. The Targum 
of Onkelos has " until the Messiah come, whose is the kingdom." 

The Jerusalem Targum : " until the time that the king Messiah shall come, 
whose is the kingdom." 

The Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan : " till the king, the Messiah shall come, the 
youngest of his sons." 

The Babylonian Talmud : " What is Messiah's name ? " " His name is Shiloh, 
for it is written. Until Shiloh come." 

(c) Ancient Versions, paraphrases, and commentaries make Shiloh the sub- 
ject of, or the nominative case before the verb " come," not the accusative after it. 

{d) This prophecy was evidently an important link in the long chain of pre- 
dictions, which led to the general expectation of a Messiah, prevalent in Judea at 
the Christian era. 

(e) We cannot fail to recognize an allusion to Shiloh in the passages of the 
prophets, in which the Messiah is described as the author of rest and peace (Isa. 
IX., 5 ; Mic. IV., 1-4 ; Isa. ii., 2-4 ; Zech. ix., 10, and many other passages). 

(/) It is said that the intei-pretatioii given is contradicted by facts. It is af- 
firmed that the sceptre had departed from Judah centuries before Christ was 
bom. His kingdom, it is said, came to an end at the Babylonian captivity. 
After the return, the Jews were in subjection successively to the Persians and 
Greeks. The Maccabean princes did not spring from Judah ; and Herod was a 
foreigner. 

All this is granted. At the same time, something of Judah's sceptre still 
remained ; and in due time Christ arose, of whom Gabriel said to Mary, " The 
Lord shall give unto him the throne of his father David, and he shall reign over 
the house of Jacob for ever ; and of his kingdom there shall be no end " (Luke i., 
32, 33). " Until " is not exclusive, but inclusive. Judah still occupies the throne 
and wields the sceptre. "The Lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed " (Eev. 
v., 5). 



THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 

By Pkof. W. J. Beecher, D. D., 

Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 



Mar. 14. Esther's Petition. Esth. iv., 10-17, and v., 1-3. 

The name Ahasuerus is the name Xerxes. The Septuagint makes the king 
who married Esther to have been Artaxerxes. Josephus does the same, and on 
the other hand, places Ezra and Nehemiah in the days of Xerxes. He does this 
at the cost of telling what Nehemiah did in the twenty-fifth and twenty-eighth 
years of Xerxes, though Xerxes only reigned twenty-one years. There was a time 
when it was quite the fashion to accept these other authorities in preference to the 
Hebrew text. At present, no one doubts that the latter is here correct, though 
some of the muddled conclusions reached on the other theory are still repeated, 
and passed on from one hand to another. 

The Book of Esther has no occasion to speak otherwise than respectfully of 
JXerxes, but the facts it states assign to him very much the same character which 



